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On Third day morning, the Meeting entered 
upon the consideration of the state of Society, 
as exhibited in the answers to the queries, when 
much salutary advice was offered, and a feeling 
of deep solemnity, at times, prevailed. It was 
cause of regret that many membefs still con- 
tinue to neglect the attendance of our religious 
meetings, especially those held neat the middle 
of the week and for discipline. Friends were 
exhorted ‘to hold all their meetings in the 
power of God,” by drawing nigh to him in silent 
prayer; for He will be found of those who ear- 
nestly seek him, and thus the solemnizing influ- 
ence of his grave will be felt in our assemblies, 
baptizing all “‘ by one spirit into one body.” 

If those who are in the regular attendance of 
our meetings, were concerned to seck for strength 
from on high, we should witness seasons of pre- 
cious enjoyment ; and others, who are now negli- 
gent in their attendance, would be attracted to 
them by the evidence of Divine life. 

_ Unity of feeling and harmony of action in re- 
ligious bodies, can only be attained by dwelling 
under the influence of Divine love, and the be- 
lief was expressed that the want of unity mani- 
fested in any of our meetings has sprung from 
the indulgence of a worldly spirit, by which the 
soul is drawn from its allegiance to God. 

The guarded and sclidoni education of 


Friends’ children, became a subject of exercise 
in the meeting, and a concern was expressed 
that parents may seek for heavenly wisdom to 
enable them to discharge their important trust. 
It is our belief that children are born in a state 
of innocence, with spiritual faculties intended for 
improvemeut, and susceptible of high enjoyment. 
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They look up to their parents for instruction, 
and are inclined to rely with implicit confidence 
in their natural guardians. If they observe that 
the minds of their parents are engrossed by 
worldly things—the accumulation of wealth, or 
the pursuit of pleasure,—they will naturally 
look upon these as the chief objects of human 
exsitence, and may grow up worldly-minded, or, 
resorting to scenes of dissipation, may seek for 
enjoyment in sensual gratification. Good schools 
are of high importance to impart knowledge, 
and to develope the intellectual and moral pow- 
ers; but the conviction was expressed that on 
home-education must be our chief reliance to 
mould the characters of our children. a 

We should endeavor to restrain them from 
associating with unprofitable companions, from 
reading pernicious books, and from frequenting 
places of amusement. One of the most effectual 
means to accomplish these objects, is to attach 
them to their homes by affectionate treatment, 
and to furnish them with suitable books to im- 
prove their minds, and cherish in their hearts 
the principles of righteousness. The Sacred 
Scriptures are, of all books, the most instructive, 
for these contain the earliest authentic history, 
the prophecies of holy men of old, and the pre- 
cepts of the Divine Author of our religion. 

Our testimony against a stipendiary ministry, 
appointed by human authority and relying upon 
man for its reward, claimed the consideration of 
the meeting, and earnest desires were expressed 
that we may faithfully maintain it. This was 
shown to be the source of many great evils 
throughout christendom, and the means of up- 
holding war and oppression, by lending the sane- 
tion of religious ceremonies to preparations for 
violence and crime. 

In consideration of the appalling calamities of 
war, by which the fairest scenes of earth are de- 
vastated, and the moral character of nations de- 
based, Friends were earnestly exhorted to be 
faithful in maintaining our testimony against it, 
by declining the voluntary payment of military 
fines, and by manifesting in life and conversation 
the meekness and patience which become the 
professed followers of the Lamb. 

Third day afternoon, the remaining answers to 
the queries were considered, the minutes of the 
last Yearly Meeting were read, and exercises in 
relation to some of our Christian testimonies 
were expressed. 
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Fourth day morning, public meetings for wor- 
ship were held in the several meeting houses. 

Fourth day afternoon, the Committee on the 
Treasurer’s account reported, and the minutes of 
the meeting for Sufferings were read. It appeared 
that a memorial had been prepared by that body, 
and presented to the Congress of the United 
States, against the Nebraska hill, and satisfaction 
was expressed that Friends had in this manner 
borne their testimony against the further exten- 
sion of Slavery. 

The report of the Committee appointed to con- 
sider that part of the discipline which relates to 
music, was read. The Committee, believing 
that the prohibition of musical instruments in 
Friends’ houses was not expressed with sufficient 
clearness in the discipline, proposed an additional 
clause, declaring that no such instruments shall 
be introduced, and directing the Monthly Meet- 
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It is apprehended the schools, above referred 
to, are sufficient to educate nearly, or quite all 
their children, a certain number of which of 
the more intelligent are annually selected and 
transferred to academies located amongst the 
white people, where they enjoy the benefits of the 
appropriation, made by the Legislature of this 
State for the education of Indian children in the 
higher branches. 

A translation of the New Testament into their 
own language, by the assistance of an educated 
Seneca youth, is in progress, and a copy as far as 
it is printed, has been forwarded to the Commit- 
tee. 

This translation is said to be a literal one. 
The printing has been executed at the Reservas 
tion, and as a considerable number of the younger 
portion of those Indians are now being educated, 
an opportunity will thus be afforded for the gen- 


ings to deal with those who offend in this parti- | eral introduction of that portion of the Scriptures 


cular, and in case they cannot be reclaimed to 
disown them. This report gave rise to deep ex- 
ercise and much expression in the meeting. 
Some expressed their unity with the report, others 
thought the discipline sufficient as it stood, and 


into their families, when those who cannot them- 
selves read, will have an opportunity of hearing 
them read in a language which they can under- 
stand. 

We likewise learn that but little field labor is 


an apprehension was expressed by several that | now performed by their females, and that they are 


the proposed clause would give rise to disunity 
and hardness of feeling, which would scatter the 
flock. 

It appeared to be admitted by all, that Friends 
have a testimony to bear against the cultivation 
of music as an art, which generally brings with 
it many indulgences and follies that mar our peace 
and impede our spiritual progress. As the meet- 
ing could not unite in adopting the report it was 
proposed that a minute expressive of the exercises 
of the meeting on this head should be prepared 
and sent down to the subordinate meetings, and 
a committee for this purpose was appointed. 

Fifth day morning. An interesting and en- 
couraging report from the Committee on Indian 
concerns was read, which is here subjoined : 


| 


| 
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becoming much better acquainted with the man- 
agement of their domestic concerns, and of duties 
more appropriate to their sphere of life. 

In a letter received from one of the late chiefs 
of the nation, he says, “‘ Our crops the past year 
have been generally good, our uplands are well 
adapted to wheat, and our newly cleared grounds 
have turned out about 80 bushels of corn to the 
acre. The oats are tolerably good and the pota- 
toes are excellent; and all kinds of garden vege- 
tables have been bountifully supplied as a re- 
ward for our labor.” He further says, “I am 
happy to hear you still feel a deep solicitude for 
the Senecas. | assure you, your services in times 
that are past, are fully appreciated—actions of 
this character by a few of our white brethren are 


The Committee on the Indian Concern re-/| gratefully remembered, they are green spots in 


port, 

That we have not deemed it necessary to visit 
the Senccas since our last report, nor have we re- 
ceived any application from them for assistance, 
yet we continue to fecl a lively interest in their 
welfare, and from letters received from the late 
President of the nation, and from others, we learn 
that they are steadily improving in the cultiva- 
tion of their land, in the arts of civilized life, 
and in their social condition. 

We are also informed that much has been done 
to promote education among them, and that there 
are on the Cattaraugus Reservation six district 
schools, at which, during the past year, there was 
an average attendance of over 200 scholars. The 
pupils are represented to have made good pro- 
gress, and many of them it is believed will com- 
pare favorably with white children of their own 


age. 


the desolating history of the red man of this 
country. The red man feels and knows that he 
has a long history of wrongs and griefs, not re- 
corded by the hand of the oppressor, but he hopes 
they are recorded in the Book of Remembrance 
kept by the Great Spirit, and that he will here- 
after do justice, and shed his blessings upon those 
that befriended us in the days of our adversity.” 

While the Committee are thus encouraged in 
the belief that these Indians are steadily improv- 
ing in civilization and in their social comforts, 
yet we have to lament that they are still exposed 
to many difficulties and dangers, and are kept in 
a state of discord and party dissension occasioned 
by the continued hostility of many of the late 
chiefs who are opposed to the republican form of 
government adopted some years since by a large 
majority of the nation. Under these circum- 
stances they still look to Friends, and express an 
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earnest hope that the “chain of friendship be- 
tween us may be kept bright,” and that we will 
continue to aid them by our counsel whenever 
they may find it necessary to call upon us. 


Newport, 5th mo. 30th, 1854. 


The Committee appointed at a previous sitting 
to consider the concern brought up from one of 
the Quarterly Meetings, in relation to the estab- 
lishing of a channel through which Friends in the 
country may obtain free-produce, made a report 
commending the appointment of a committee to 
afford such information or aid as they may deem 
right. This report gave rise to much expression 
of sentiment, and although Friends were advised 
to attend to their conscientious scruples against 
the use of articles produced by slave-labor, yet 
the meeting could not unite in adopting the re- 
port, because many thought the appointment of 
such a committee unnecessary, as the object 
could be attained by individual exertion. 


Fifth day afternoon. The Committee appoint- 
ed to prepare a minute in relation to music, pro- 
duced one, which being slightly amended was 
adopted as follows : 

This meeting has been brought under exercise 
by learning that some of our members have in- 
troduced Piano-Fortesinto their families, and that 
the children of some Friends are being instructed 
in the art of music. 


It is the judgment of this meeting that as these 
practices are contrary to our Discipline, and are 
calculated to draw the mind away from an atten- 
tion to matters pertaining to our highest interests, 
and to lead into other indulgences that are con- 
trary to the spirit of our christian profession; 
we feel our minds drawn earnestly to desire 
Friends faithfully to follow the pointings of 
Truth, which, we believe, would lead out of these 
practices. And parents and heads of families are 
affectionately entreated to seek for that wisdom 
which is from above, which would enable them 
to labor in love to draw the tender minds of their 
children from an indulgence in these vain and 
unprofitable amusements. And our Monthly 
Meetings are desired, when any give occasion for 
uneasiness on these accounts, tenderly to labor 
with them in the spirit of restoring love, to con- 
vince them of the impropriety of these practices. 

Much satisfaction was expressed by many on 
the adoption of this minute, which was directed 
to be sent down to the subordinate meetings; 
and the meeting being drawn into stillness and 
reverent waiting upon God, supplication was of- 
fered, and the concluding minute was read under 
a precious feeling of religious solemnity 


A word of kindness. It is a seed which, 
= even dropped by chance, springs up a 
ower. 
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EARLY PIETY.—NO. II. 


Mary Samm, daughter of John Samm, of Bed- 
fordshire, and granddaughter of William Dews- 
bury, of Warwick, aged about twelve years, 
being taken sick, and her aunt finding her under 
a concern of mind, asked her why she walked so 
often alone in the garden, when she was well, 
for she would many times be weeping alone.— 
She replied, “‘ Dear aunt, I am troubled for want 
of a full assurance of my eternal salvation. Not 
any knows my exercise but the Lord alone, 
what I have gone through since I came to War- 
wick. It was begun before I came, but it was 
but a little. This was my trouble, I thought I 
should not live long, and that if I did die, I did 
not know whither my soul should go; but I hope 
the Lord will give me satisfaction before Idie. It 
is but hope, and though but hope, yet for this 
my soul shall praise his name for ever.” 


The next day, having more assurance of her 
future happiness, and some friends coming into 
her chamber, she said, “I have been twice in 
my days nigh to death, but the Lord in his ten- 
der mercy prolonged my days, that I might seek 
his face in the light of Christ, and come to be 
acquainted with him before I go hence.” Also, 
she said, “If this distemper do not abate, I 
must die; but my soul shall go to eternal joys; 
eternal and everlasting life and peace with my 
God forever.” 


At another time, “ They that live longest, en- 
dure the greatest sorrow; therefore, O Lord, if 
it be thy will, take me to thyself, that my soul 


| may rest in peace with thee.” With many more 
good words. 


The day following, she desired all to go forth 
of the room. After a considerable time, her 
mother and grandfather went in again, when she 
said, “I have now received full satisfaction of 
my eternal salvation. It is now done, it is now 
done.” And after saying something to her mo- 
ther, she said, “I am very willing to die, that 
the Lord may glorify his name this day, in his 
will being done with me:” Often praying to the 
Lord, to lay no more upon her than she was able 
to bear, saying, ‘‘ Help me, Oh! my God, that 
I may praise thy holy name forever.” Her 
grandfather advising her stillness, she answered, 
“ Dear grandfather, I shall die, and I cannot but 
praise the name of the Lord whilst I have a 
being. Ido not know how to do to praise him 
enough.” Her grandfather enquiring how she 
did, she replied, ‘‘I have had no rest to night, 
nor to day. I did not know but I should have 
died this night, but very hardly I tugged through 
it; but I shall die to day, and a grave shall he 
made, and my body put into a hole, and my soul 
shall go inte heavenly joy, and into everlasting 
peace for evermore.” After more expressions, 
her aunt asked her if she thought she was upon 
her death-bed: she replied, “Yea, yea, I am 
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upon my death-bed; I shall die to day, and I 
am very willing to die, because I know it is bet- 
ter for me to die than to live.” 

After some time, and other expressions, she 
enquired the time of the day, which being told, 
she said, “I thought it was more. I will see if 
I can have a little rest and sleep, before I die.” 
So she lay still, and had a sweet sleep, and 
awaked without complaint; and then, in a quiet, 
peaceable frame of spirit, laid down her head 
the same day in peace, being the 9th of the 2d 
month, 1680. 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


There is no doubt, that all, on serious reflec- 
tion, desire peace to their immortal souls, both 
in this world and the next. Let them be 
wise, then, and seek it where it may be found. 
It is not to be found in sin; for the wicked are 
like the troubled sea when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt: “There is no 
peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” May all 
constantly bear this in remembrance, that “all 
unrighteousness is sin.” 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom; a good understanding have all they that 
do his commandments. Those who fear the 
Lord regard his law, both as it is recorded in 
Holy Scripture, and as it is revealed in their 
hearts; and obtain an inheritance in the new 
covenant of God, the covenant of life and peace 
in Jesus Christ: For “Behold the days come, 
saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel, and with the house of 
Judah (with all who turn unto the Lord,) I will 

ut my law in their inward parts, and write it 
in their hearts; and will be their God, and they 
shall be my people.” 

This law of the Lord, the operation of this 
spirit on the mind of man, is continually referred 
to in the Scriptures as essential to religion, and 
is described under a great variety of similitudes 
and terms, according to its diversified effects. 
The work of the Holy Spirit, is ever to enlight- 
en the mind, and to lead man in the paths of 
righteousness and peace. It is therefore called 
Light. All things that are reproved, saith the 
Apostle, “are made manifest by the Light; for 
whatsoever doth make manifest is Light ; where- 
fore He saith, ‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
Light.’ ” 

Now all have, at times, known sin to be made 
manifest to them, so that they have been con- 
vinced iu their own minds that some things they 
were tempted to commit, were offensive in the 
sight of God. And when they have neglected 
this warning, and have committed the sin, 
though no one might know of it but themselves, 
they have felt an inward consciousness that it 
was known unto God, and a secret fear or dread 
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has attended them that their sin would “find 
them out,” or be discovered; if not in this 
world, in the next; and thus they have felt un- 
easy in their minds. All may be appealed to as 
having felt this when they have broken the 
Divine law; and thus have been secretly repro- 
ved for sin and transgression; and that which 
thus convinces and reproves, also points out the 
way of reconciliation and peace. Let none there- 
fore continue at enmity with God, by wicked 
works, but may all believe in Christ, the Light 
of the world; the way, the Truth, and the Life; 
that they may be saved—preserved in the path. 
way of peace. When Christ’s dominion is esta- 
blished in the heart, that sublime prophecy of 
Isaiah is fulfilled in the experience of the Chris. 
tian, “Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given, and the government shall be upon his 
shoulders, and his name shall be called Wonder. 
ful Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace: of the increase of 
his government and peace there shall be no 
end.” This is that spiritual kingdom or govern- 
ment for the coming of which Christ taught his 
disciples to pray. 

Let none defer the work of repentance under 
the delusive idea that they will repent when 
drawing near unto death; for “this night,” it 
may be said to any of us, “thy soul shall be 
required of thee.” Many have gone on in sin, 
thinking they would repent before death should 
end their earthly career, who have been suddenly 
cut off, or have become so hardened in crime as 
to be wholly indifferent respecting the state of 
their immortal souls. These have, indeed, died 
as they have lived, without hope, without God 
in the world, and the end of the beasts that 
perish, is infinitely preferable to theirs: “For 
what shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? Or, what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” To 
defer, therefore, until the approach of death, the 
great work of the soul’s salvation, is the highest 
injustice to ourselves—‘ To-day, To-day, if ye 
will hear his voice, harden not your hearts, for 
his Spirit shall not always strive with man, for 
that he also is flesh.’”—And his mortal life may 
be severed as in a moment of time; and the 
Master’s language was, “If ye die in your sins, 
where I am ye cannot come.” 


A sense of justice should be the foundation of 
all our social qualities. In our most early inter- 
course with the world, and even in our most 
youthful amusements, no unfairness should be 
found. That sacred rule, of doing all things to 
others according as we wish they should do unto 


us, should be engraved on our minds. For this 
end, we should impress ourselves with a deep 
sense of the original and natural equality of 
man. : Dr. BLA. 
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SELF-CULTURE. | patient and persevering—their progress, if but 
The mind, in its uncultivated state, has been | slow, is marked with success. They step not aside 
compared by different writers to a blank piece of | from their straight, onward course, to gather any 
paper—to a piece of marble just taken from the flowers that may lure them astray. They behold 
quarry—to a new piece of ground fenced for a|in prospect the ‘ great ocean of truth” lying 
garden, and so forth. Now it matters not whether | open before them, and like the immortal Newton, 
it resemble most the paper, the marble, or the | they seek to pick up some bright pebbles along 
garden; in the case of either, it is evident a great | its rocky shore. 
change has to be wrought, before it has received| By continual assiduity their labors are crown- 
much of interest or beauty. But let this change | ed with success. The fortunate termination of 
be made ;—let the blank piece of paper be filled | one undertaking enables them to proceed to a 
with words—bright thoughts of some master mind | second with redoubled energy. 
—let the marble be hewn of its roughness and| Greatness is within the reach of almost all; 
polished, bringing to light its hidden beauties— | and to think of acquiring it without labor is all 
or let the garden be richly cultivated, laid out in | illusion and worse than illusion. One might as 
beautiful walks and beds, filled with flowers and | well attempt to reach the summit of some high 
sweet shrubs, and all become objects of interest | mountain without exerting a single muscle. It is 
upon which the eye rests with pleasure. | the universal experience of all past time hat there 
The change, however, which gives them this | can be iro excellence without labor. The disposi- 
interest, is generally slow. So it is with the cul-| tion to be pre-eminent or conspicuous is common 
tivation of the mind. It is generally slow; but | to all; and it is a consoling thought, that in this 
with patience and perseverance is a sure work. | particular, to will is almost to perform—that 
All who go to work aright, and persevere, are | patient, persevering effort is sure of being crown- 
sure of success. Some there are, however, who, | ed with success. Circumstances may often im- 
filled with high hopes and momentary aspirations, | pede in the course to greatness; but they are 
start out with the full determination of winning | seldom so adverse as to deprive the mind of all 
for themselves an imperishable crown, but from | chance of improvement. 
their seeming slow progress, they become dis-| When once a person becomes thoroughly ap- 
couraged—grow less energetic, and by and by | prised of his ignorance, and feels that the culti- 
give up almost in despair. They admire the suc- | vation of the mind is a matter of so great moment, 
cess of some who have gone before them, and are | truly has it been said that poverty cannot crush 
full of anxious desire of treading in their foot-|or long restrain him. Obstacles serve but to 
steps and of sharing in their applause ; but when | nerve his soul with stronger resolutions to perse- 
they have advanced a little way and begin to en-| vere. Wealth—though this is a greater hin- 
counter difficulties, the comfortable and consoling | drance than its opposite—cannot long hold that 
thought all at once comes to them “that they spirit in its chains that has determined to im- 
were never born to be great.” prove the talents entrusted to its care, and to 
Others again there are, who, with a firm tread | “ win and wear the never-fading crown of know- 
and lofty mein—wanting not in confidence—set | ledge.”—American Courier. 
out, as it were, sure of success. Leaving the low 
and grovelling walks of life, they would at once 
tread the broad, high road that leads to know- 
ledge and to greatness. When they have advanc-| One of the most remarkable discoveries of the 
ed so far that they begin to feel the almost un- | present age relates to the education of children 


THE CURE OF IDIOCY. 


conquerable, but as yet unexerted strength, that | in whom, on account of their imperfect physi- 
dwells within them—they fancy all things to be | cal conformation, the faculties of the mind are 
Within their reach—they long to burst asunder | never unfolded nor become active, and who 
the shackles that bind them down, and, eagle therefore remain in a state of idiocy. It wasin 
like, soar aloft on the wings of faith till they Switzerland, where such examples are more fre- 
reach the bright pinnacle of Fame. A universal | quent, that this discovery, equal in importance 
harvest seems to be within the power of their as- 'to any of the boasted triumphs of physical 
Piring minds. But reality destroys the vision ; | science, was made; and here, at Abendberg, 
and when their enthusiasm has died away, they | near Interlachen, is an institution, founded four- 
are ready to blush at the comparative little they | teen years ago by Dr. Guggenbuhl, the model of 
are able to accomplish. Impatient of success, |all similar institutions in other countries, in 
their prospects become clouded—discouraged, | which his system of education has produced its 
they, too, soon bury the talents committed to their most perfect and salutary results. In one-third 
charge. ‘of the number of cases, as he states in a letter 

_ There remains one other class of aspirants, to Lord Ashley, which lies before us, the pupil 
differing much from either of the former; com- taken in childhood is rescued from idiocy, and 
paratively few in number, they are nevertheless raised to the ordinary degree of human intelli- 
easily known. Moderate in their aspirations— gence. 
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Every year numbers of Americans leave their 
country on a tour, which includes Switzerland, 
with its snowy mountain peaks, its glaciers, its 
glorious lakes and beautiful valleys. But Swit- 
zerland has a spectacle to show them of a moral 
interest commensurate with moral sublimity, in 
the school of Dr. Guggenbuhl, one of the most 
modest and devoted of philanthropists. All who 
go to Switzerland to see the Mer de Glace, or 
climb the Righi, should take shame to themselves 
if they do not visit the institution at Abend- 
berg, and see for themselves by what a beautiful 
system the helpless minds of the children of this 
class are relieved of the obstacles to voluntary 
activity, and gradually taught to command and 
employ their faculties. 

More than twenty thousand persons in Swit- 
zerland are said to belong to this class of idiots, 
who are called cretins. If they are brought un- 
der a proper care at an early period of life, the 
intellect escapes being stifled by the defective 
physical organization; if they are neglected, 
the idiocy becomes incurable. In many other 
countries, besides Switzerland, cretinism pre- 
vails : for example in Lancashire, Somersetshire 
and other parts of England, and all along the 
course of the Danube; and even in the damp 
and unwholesome dwellings of certain quarters 
of Paris and Berlin, and, doubtless, wherever ex- 
amples of idiocy are numerous, a large portion 
of them must depend on imperfect physical or- 
ganization, and are, therefore, to be cured by 
education. 

We subjoin a paper on this interesting sub- 
ject, furnished by a friend who paid a recent vi- 
sit to the establishment at Abendberg : 

“ At this season, when many of our country- 
men are preparing to spend the summer in Switz- 
erland, I should like to call their attention to a 
place which many omit to see from knowing lit- 
tle about it; I mean the Abendberg, near Inter- 
lachen. It is an institution for the cure of cre- 
tinism, the malady of the Swiss valleys, and is 
entirely supported by charitable subscriptions 
and donations. Lord Ashley, Dr. Gaussen, of 
Geneva, Dr. Howe of Boston, and many other 
English and American philanthropists, have ta- 
ken a deep interest in it and its benevolent 
founder. 

The following are some memorandas of a vi- 
sit made to that place in August, 1852. 

“This morning I tried to persuade some of 
my comrades to join me in a visit to Dr. Gug- 
genbuhl’s, but failing, determined to go alone. 
Accordingly I set off with my donkey, one of 
the most assinine of asses, and an intelligent 
Swiss driver, with whom, notwithstanding my 
very bad German, I managed to sustain a con- 
versation. 

“The Abendberg is threethousand feet high, 
and pretty steep; still I found the ascent by no 
means disagreeable, as it is almost all through a 


wood which the sun does not penetrate. As we 
reached the top, the most lovely prospect met our 
view—on one side, the lakes of Thun and Brienz, 
and the green valley of the Interlachen, with its 
surrounding hills—on the other, the snowy tops 
of the Eiger and the Monk. 

“‘ My attention had been first drawn to this es- 
tablishment about six years ago by an article in 
Chambers’ Miscellany, and I then resolved, that 
if ever I should visit Switzerland, that would be 
a place 1 should certainly see. Making that ar- 
ticle my apology, I introduced myself to the doc- 
tor. He was most courteous; said it—the ar- 
ticle—had been the means of raising up many 
friends to the institution, and, before I left, 
showed me a carefully preserved copy of it. Dr. 
Guggenbuhl is a man of greatsimplicity of man- 
ners, with a mild blue eye, and an almost wo- 
manly sweetness in his smile. He asked me to 
join him in a cup of coffee, and while we drank 
it, I obtained from him some interesting details. 
He said his sympathy for cretins was first ex- 
cited by seeing one kneeling before a wayside 
cross. Although every faculty was paralyzed by 
disease, he still retained the sentiment of devo- 
tion instilled by his mother before he was three 
years old, so that, whenever he passed a cross, 
ha knelt before it. Dr. Guggenbuhl concluded 
from this, that the malady was not so hopeless as 
generally believed, and resolved to devote his 
life to making the trial. Twelve years have now 
passed away, and, while still a young man, he 
has had the’reward of seeing his efforts success- 
ful. ‘ His children,’ as he touchingly calls them, 
have many of them left him, sound in body and 
mind, raised from a state little above that of the 
brutes to the dignity of rational and intelligent 
creatures. 

“For eight years he never left his mountain 
home. I asked if he had not sometimes felt 
ennut or regret, and it was worth while to ask 
the question to see the look with which he an- 
swered, ‘ No, every one has his mission in life ; 
this is mine—this is my place.” 

“ Among other things, he told me the mean- 
ing of the word cretin. It arose in one of the 
cantons where they continued to speak bad La- 
tin, and is a corruption of the word creatura, 
first changed into cretira, then into cretin; so 
that this word, with which we associate ideas of 
the most painful aud revolting nature, means 
really nothing but one of God’s creatures. 

“Having finished our coffee, we walked into 
the garden where three rescued innocents were 
at play. I had feared that it would be disagree- 
able, if not disgusting, to look at them, but noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. It is only 
in infancy or early childhood that Dr. Guggen- 
buhl will receive them, and they are kept so nice 
and clean, washed in aromatic baths, and expo- 
sed so constantly to the pure mountain air, that 
the sight is rather pleasing than otherwise. They 
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were shown to me in every stage, from the in- 
fant carried in arms to those whose cure is nearly 
completed. There are thirty in all, of whom 
twenty are taken gratuitously. They are from 
France, England, Piedmont, &c.; cretinism be- 
ing 7 no means confined to Switzerland. 

“ Qur next visit was to the schoolroom, where 
everything is admirably arranged. There are 
maps in relief, pictures, gymnastic apparatus, 
&e. There is also an excellent system of bota- 
ny, planned by the doctor himself. The flowers 
of every month are painted on cards, which the 
children first study, and then they are sent out 
into the woods and on the hills to look for them. 

“ Altogether, I was truly gratified, and hardly 
knew which to admire more—the benevolence 
that planned such an enterprise, or the steady 
zeal that has carried it out amidst every variety 
of obstacle.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE HISTORIC MIND. 


Such a mind is open to truth. The first con- 
dition to the advancement of learning is fulfilled 
by it; for it is the fine remark of Bacon, that 
the kingdom of science, like the kingdom of 
heaven, is open only to the child; only to the 
reverent, recipient, and docile understanding.— 
Perhaps nothing contributes more to hinder the 
progress of truth than self-satisfied ignorance of 
what the human mind has already achieved. 
The age that isolates itself from the rest of the 
race and settles down upon itself will accom- 
plish but little towards the development of the 
race or of truth. The individual who neglects 
to make himself acquainted with the history of 
men and of opinions, though he may be an in- 
tense man within a very narrow circumference, 
will make no real advance and no new. discove- 
nies. Even the ardor and zealous energy, often 
exhibited by such a mind, and, we may say, 
characteristic of it, contribute rather to its grow- 
ing ignorance than its growing enlightenment. 
For it is the ardor of a mind exclusively occu- 
pied with its own peculiar notions. Its zeal is 
begotten by individual peculiarities and expend- 
ed upon them. Having no humble sense of its 
own limited ability, in comparison with the vast- 
ness of truth, or even in comparison with the 
power of the universal human mind, it closes it- 
self against the great world of the past, and as 
@ penalty for this, hears but few of the deeper 
tones of the “many voiced present.” In the 
midst of colors it is blind; in the midst of 
sounds it is deaf. 

That mind, on the contrary, which is imbued 
with the enterprising spirit of history, contrib- 
utes to the progress of truth and knowledge 
among men, by entering into the great process 
of inquiry and discovery which the race as such 
has begun and is carrying on. It moves onward 
with fellow-minds, in the line of a preceding 
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advance, and consequently receives impulse from 
all the movement and momentum of the past. 
It joins on upon the truth which has actually 
been developed, and is thereby enabled to make 
a positive and valuable addition to the existing 


-kuowledge of the human race. 


For the educated man, of all men, should see 
and constantly remember, that progress in, the 
intellectual world does not imply the discovery 
of truth absolutely new; of truthof which the 
human mind never had even an intimation be- 
fore, and which came into it by a mortal leap, 
abrupt and startling, without antecedents and 
without premonitions. This would be rather of 
the nature of a Divine revelation than of a hu- 
man discovery. A revelation from God is dif- 
ferent in kind from a discovery of the human 
reason. It comes down from another sphere, 
from another mind, than that of man; and, al- 
though it is conformed to the wants of the hu- 
man race, can by no means be regarded as a 
natural development out of it; as a merely his- 
torical process, like the origination of a new form 
of government, or a new school of philosophy. 
A discovery of the human mind, on the contrary, 
is to be regarded as the pure, spontaneous, pro- 
duct of the human mind; as one fold in its un- 
folding. 

It follows, consequently, that progress in hu- 
man knowledge, progress in the development of 
human reason, does not imply the origination of 
truth absolutely and in all respects unknown be- 
fore. The human mind has presentiments ; dim 
intimations; which thicken all along the track of 
human history like the hazy belt of the galaxy 
among the clear, sparkling, mapped stars. These 
presentiments are a species and a grade of know- 
ledge. They are not distinct and stated know- 
ledge, it is true, but they are by no means blank 
ignorance. The nebulz are visible though not 
yet resolved. Especially is this true in regard to 
the mind of the race; the general and historic 
mind. How often is the general mind restless 
and uneasy with the dim anticipation of the fu- 
ture discovery? This unrest, with its involved 
longing, and its potential knowledge, comes to 
its height, it is. true, in the mind of some one in- 
dividual who is most in possession of the spirit 
of his time, and. who is selected by Providence 
as the immediate instrument of the actual and 
stated discovery. But such an one is only the 
secondary cause of an effect whose first cause lies 
lower down and more abroad. There were Re- 
formers before the Reformation. Luther articu- 


| lated himself upon a process that had already 


begun in the Christian church, and ministered to 
a want, and a very intelligent want too, that was 
already in existence. Columbus shared in the 
enterprising spirit of his time, and differed in 
degree and not in kind, from the bold navigators 
among whom he was born and bred. That vi- 
sion of the new world from the shores of old 
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Spain; that presentiment of the existence of 
another continent beyond the deep; a presenti- 
ment so strong as almost to justify the poetic ex- 
travagance of Schiller’s sonnet, in which he says, 
that the boding mind of the mariner would have 
created a continent, if there had been none in 
the trackless West to meet his anticipation ; that 
prophetic sentiment, Columbus possessed, not as 
an isolated individual, but as a man who had 
grown up with his age and into his age; whose 
teeming mind had been informed by the tradi- 
tions of history, and whose active imagination 
had been fired by the strange narratives of an- 
terior and contemporaneous navigation.— Biblio- 
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Marriep,—On 5th day, the &th inst., according 
to the order of the Society of Friends, Tomas J. 


Borpen to Ann Lippincott, both of Gloucester 
county, N. J. 


In the last Annual Report of Dr. Thomas S. 
Kirkbride, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital for the Insane, extracts from which 
were published in the 50th number of vol. 10 of 
the Intelligencer, it was urged that additional 
funds were required towards extending the use- 
fulness of the Institution. Since then an appeal 
to the citizens of Pennsylvania has been circulated, 
and we extract a portion from the copy which 
has been sent us, for the information of our 
readers. 


“The care of the insane, always a prominent 
object with the founders of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, has received a liberal share of attention 
from their successors in every period of the his- 
tory of the Institution. From 1752 till 1841, 
the insane were received and treated in a portion 
of the buildings in the city of Philadelphia; but 
long before the last-named period, those connect- 
ed with the Institution became thoroughly con- 
vinced, that the arrangements then existing— 
liberal as they were, for the period when they were 
provided—did not comport with the character of 
Philadelphia for liberality and active benevolence, 
or with the spirit of the age, nor did they satisfy 
the wants of an enlightened community. 

“The wise foresight of the early managers of 
the Hospital, in securing the vacant lots, then 
surrounding the Hospital in the city, and the 
careful husbanding of their resources, ultimately 
enabled their successors to carry out in the most 
liberal manner, their long cherished object, of 
providing in a country location, a new Institution 
for the insane, replete with every desirable im- 


provement, and without any call for aid from 
their benevolent fellow-citizens. ‘THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA HosPITAL FOR THE INSANE,” two 
miles west of the River Schuylkill, the result of 
these efforts, may be referred to with entire con- 
fidence as an honor to the State, and a blessing 
to the whole community. 

Since its opening, in 1841, 2,445 insane pa- 
tients have been received and treated in its wards, 
and of these 1,699 have been discharged entirely 
cured, or in various states of improvement, while 
a large number of others have been enabled to 
enjoy comforts in life, to which they had long 
been strangers. Its advantages have been re- 
stricted to no class of society, for among its cases 
have been numerous individuals endowed with 
the brightest genius, having the most cultivated 
intellects, or possessing the most abundant wealth, 
as well as those who have had to bear the double 
affliction of sickness and poverty. Of the whole 
number admitted, 610 were received and treated 
without charge of any kind, and a large number 
of others enjoyed the benefits of the Institution 
at rates considerably below the actual cost of their 
support. 

The whole number of insane treated in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, since its opening in 1752, 
is 6,702. 

“The present buildings of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital for the Insane are intended for the ac- 
comodation of 220 patients, 110 of each sex, this 
number being regarded by the best authorities, 
as about as large as is desirable in the highest 
class of curative institutions for the insane. For 
more than a year, this number has been almost 
constantly exceeded, the wards in nearly every 
part of the house, have been steadily crowded, 
and a large number of applicants have, from 
painful necessity, been refused admission. 

“Could those to whom this appeal is addressed 
listen to the urgent entreaties almost daily made 
for accomodations which do not exist, could they 
know the diminished chances of cure,which become 
the lot of many of the insane from the want of pro- 
per and prompt treatment, or witness the distress 
and sorrow which whole families suffer in conse- 
quence, it is not too much to believe, that all that 
is required to remove this state of things, would 
be as cheerfully as it would be promptly contri- 
buted by the citizens of Philadelphia. 

Insanity is a disease that seems to be of grow- 
ing frequency in the community, but whether 
this be so or not, the unexampled increase of our 
population is of itself enough to account for the 
urgent necessity which exists for greatly extend- 
ed provision for its treatment. One of the most 
important steps made towards securing a proper 
appreciation of this malady, and a successful 
mode of treatment, was the general conviction 
among enlightened men of what is an undoubted 
truth, that insanity, a functional disorder of the 
brain, is to be regarded in the same category as 
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the diseases of other organs, that there is no 
more reproach connected with one than the others, 
and that it is as curable, if properly treated, as 
many other maladies. It is no less certain that 
it is a disease from which none can claim exemp- 
tion, for it spares neither age, sex, nor rank, and 
all classess who suffer from it require nearly the 
same kind of treatment. Although in these re- 
spects resembling other diseases, it has, never- 
theless, striking peculiarities, and among these, 
one of the most important is that which all ex- 
perience clearly proves, that it is commonly best 
managed among strangers, and rarely with suc- 
cess except in institutions specially arranged for 
its treatment. The aid of the charitable may 
provide all that is requisite for the poorest, when 
suffering from ordinary sickness, at their homes, 
but when insanity strikes down a member of a 
family, it is one of the most painful of its at- 
tendants, that all the resources of wealth, all the 
efforts of skill, and all the devoted attentions of 
the tenderest affection so commonly fail to afford 
relief to the sufferer while at his own home. 
“This appeal then to the benevolence and 
liberality of Philadelphians and Pennsylvanians, 
is not merely an ordinary call for charity to re- 
lieve the indigent and to mitigate the sufferings 
of the unfortunate. While it embraces all these 


in its aims, it goes much further, and asks from 
this community that it will secure itself against 


a contingency, which if not actually existing, is 
rapidly approaching, when our citizens—no mat- 
ter how urgent may be the case, or how vitally 
important the provision—can feel no security 
that any one of them can rely with certainty up- 
on finding in our own institutions proper accomo- 
dations for the treatment and care of those who 
are suffering under one of the most lamentable 
diseases to which humanity is exposed. The 
facts are simply these—the present institutions 
are more than full, the demands for admission 
are steadily increasing, and additional buildings 
must be promptly provided, or great loss and suf- 
fering must soon result to the community. 

‘To obviate all these difficulties, and to pro- 
vide the best kind of accommodations, on a scale 
which it is believed will be sufficient for many 
years, a plan has recently been proposed by the 
Physician of the Peunsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, after a careful study of the whole sub- 
ject, which meets the entire approbation of this 
Board, which they most cordially commend to 
the sympathies of the whole community, and to 
carry out which thoroughly, they now make this 
earnest appeal to their fellow citizens. Imme- 
diately to the west of the present pleasure-grounds 
of the Institution just referred to, and belonging 
to it, are seventy acres of land admirably situat- 

, and possessing extraordinary advantages for 
the intended object. On these grounds it is pro- 
posed to erect a new Hospital, replete with every 
modern improvement and convenience, for about 
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200 male patients, and to give up the whole of 
the present buildings to females. Such am ar- 
rangement, it is ‘believed, will possess important 
advantages, and once fairly in operation, there is 
every reason to believe, that while furnishing ac- 
commodations of the highest order and of rare ex 
cellence, to those who wish them, will also min- 
ister largely to the comfort and welfare of the in- 
digent and those in moderate ciucumstances, 
Carried out as proposed, with all the knowled 
derived from long experience, this plan would 
give to Philadelphia a provision for the insane, 
certainly unsurpassed, if equalled, in any portion 
of the world. 

“To effect all that is desired, which is no more 
than seems to be imperatively demanded even 
now, will require an expenditure of $250,000, 
and for this sum we appeal to the benevolent in 
a community, now numbering half a million of 
souls, and which has never yet allowed an object 
so deserving and so urgently needed, to fail from 
the want of a generous and liberal support. 

An arrangement nearly similar is now project- 
ed by the liberal people of Boston, and Judging 
from all their antecedents, will soon be carrie 
into effect. A comparatively limited number of 
the citizens of New York have just contributed 
asum for the improvement of their hospitals, 
nearly as large as that proposed for our purposes, 
and a single individual, in another neighboring 
city, has devoted to a similar object from his 
private fortune, more than will be required to 
carry out our plans to completion. Philadelphia, 
so long and so justly distinguished for her judi- 
cious liberality and enlightened benevolence, 
certainly can never falter while such a want ex- 
ists in her midst, or be willing to feel that she 
has been distanced in such a work by any of her 
neighbors. 

We appeal to Philadelphians specially, but also 
to all Pennaylvanians, as interested in the call. 
The Pennsylvania Hospital receives its patients, 
without preference, from every section of the 
State, and all the populous counties around Phila- 
delphia depend upon it, for these accommodations, 
almost as much as the city in which it is lo- 
cated. 

The best guarantee that can be given for the 
faithful manner.in which any trust confided to 
the Pennsylvania Hospital will be executed, is a 
reference to the whole history of that Institution 
from its foundation, more than a century ago. 

“To commemorate the names of those to whom 
this community must ever feel idebted for this 
new Hospital, it is proposed that some durable 
recognition shall be made of all who contribute 
to the work, and that one of the ten wards into 
which it will be divided, shall bear the name of 
each donor to the amount of $10,000, while 
$5,000 shall be considered as forever securing ® 
free bed to the Institution, which shall be named 
after the the giver of that amount, and which 
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shall be kept occupied by such recent cases of 
insanity, as the officers of the Institution may 
consider most likely to be restored, and best cal- 
culated to extend the benefits of the Hospital. 
Every such bed can thus be made to restore to 
health one or two insane in every year it shall 
exist, and who could not otherwise be provided 
for. The payment of no contribution will be 
asked, until at least $150,000 shall have been 
subscribed. . 

“This appeal is made by the undersigned, 
comprising the Board of Managers of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, on behalf of that portion of 
our afflicted fellow-men, who can in no other 
mode than that suggested, find the proper means 
of relief. We ask the means to carry out this 
imperatively needed object from our own fellow- 
citizens of Pennsylvania, for it is solely for their 
benefit that it is designed. We ask it to save the 
mentally sick from neglect and cruel exposure, 
and from being doomed to a hopeless malady ; 
to spare their families a load of grief and sorrow, 
often two deep for utterance; to save the com- 
munity from the acts of irresponsible individuals, 
and the public treasury from the care of incur- 
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ocean. The birds flying around in pairs, by their 
harmonious notes in sweet concert, amused and 


instructed—they had agreed to unite and assist 
each other in the task assigned them—of daily 
watching over their young, and in providing 
what they needed while balptenn, then teaching 
them to stretch forth their wings and soar away, 
seeking refuge and sustenance for themselves, 
carolling as they go. Let none advocate vocal or 
instrumental music because the birds sing; it 
is the only language God has given them, and 
they never abuse it. But who would exchange 
the human voice, with its power of describing 
ideas, for the single note of a feathered song- 
ster, however beautiful that note may be? The 
groves richly clad with foliage varying in hue, 
presented a cheering aspect; the very atmos- 
phere was exhilerating. Mothers, take your lit- 
tle ones and sally forth, musing as you go upon 
those touching passages of Scripture, ‘“ The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth his handy work ; the earth is full 
of his praise.” All around will tend to joy and 
gladness, thanksgiving and the voice of melody. 
Oh! what a beautiful world is this we live in! 


ables, who under proper treatment would have | —the sun to give light by day, and the moon 


been useful citizens. We ask this, from the 
parents, children, husbands, wives, or friends of 
those, who, should this dire calamity ever over- 
take them, must look principally to this Institu- 
tion for relief. We ask them to take this matter 
home to their own serious consideration ; to pon- 
der the facts we have briefly stated, and then to 
do for others, as they would have others to do for 
them—to give liberally as their means are abun- 
dant, so that while they may enjoy the pleasant 
reflection that they have, as cheerful givers, 
rendered important aid to one of the noble t and 
most unselfish works—the New Hospital for the 
Insane may be completed so promptly, as to meet 
the wants of the afflicted, and in a manner so 
liberal, as to realize every expectation of an en- 
lightened community.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


This morning, while the pearly dew still rested 
upon the green grass, I walked with a sprightly 
boy of four years through a small but neatly 
arranged plantation, and found much to admire 
and elevate the thoughts; raising feelings of 
reverence and adoration to the great Author of 
all things, who has promised “Summer and 
winter, seed time and harvest shall not fail while 
the earth remaineth.” The fields were richly 
laden with the variety needful for man and beast 
—promising to reward the husbandman’s toil, by 
an ample supply, fully adequate to satisfy rea- 
sonable expectations. The clover in full bloom 
sent forth rich perfume; the wheat in head 
stood grandly erect, and when waved by the 
wind presented an appearance almost like the 





by night, the stars also, to enliven the scene. 
The innumerable and varied multitudes of ani- 
mate and inanimate creation, open in full view 
to the poorest and lowest of God’s intelligent 
creatures, and all He requires in return for his 
bounty is, obedience and gratitude. Well may 
we query “What shall I render for all thy ben- 
efits ?”” 

To crown the whole, He has freely bestowed 
the gift of his grace, to teach, to guide, to gov- 
ern and direct in the paths that a _ 





EXTRACT FROM BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING: 


The following extract from the minutes of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in 1826, will exhibit 
to the younger portion of our Society, the im- 
portance and value of our testimony in regard to 
plainness of dress; and is strikingly illustrated 
by the concern manifested by a tribe of Indians, 
on account of the deviations of many of our 
members from primitive simplicity. 

“The minds of Friends were also further ex- 
cited to close consideration of the wide depar- 
ture of many of our members in these respects, 
by a communication now received, through the 
epistle from our brethren of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, from the Shawanee Indians, heretofore 
under the care of Friends; an extract from 
which, it is believed right to transmit to our 
subordinate Meetings, to wit: We have recently 
received a solemn message from our Indian 
neighbors of the Shawanee nation, informing, 
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that during a council held among them, while 
they were under a deep concern on account of 
the many deviations from their ancient simpli- 
city, and were laboring to reform their people, 
they likewise felt a concern for us; stating that 
in former days, they knew us from the people of 
the world, by the simplicity of our appearance, 
which in times of war, had been a preservation 
to us, but that now they have to lament that 
they know us not (or many of us,) by reason of 
our departure from our ancient plainness; and 
that they earnestly desire, we would labor with 
our deviating members, in order, if possible, to 
bring them back to that simplicity, which will 


again distinguish us as the children of the Greet 
Spirit.” 


LATER FROM THE INDIAN RESERVATION. 

Capt. Howard arrived in Stockton on Thurs- 
day night, from Tejon Pass. He left the Indian 
Reservation on the 10th of the present month, 
and he gives the most glowing description of 
Lieut. Beale’s experiments with the Indians. 
He is working wonders. There are now some 


2,300 of these wild inhabitants of the Sierra Ne- 
vada profitably engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil, and every day brings new accessions. It 
isa mistake to suppose that these are Mission 
Indians: the vast majority are men who have 


frequently been brought in conflict with the 
whites. Runners have been sent to every part 
of tite State, and even tribes of the Sacramento 
region have sent their representatives to inquire 
into the condition of affairs, and all are delighted 
at the prospect. Lieut. Beale had only sixty 
Indians to commence with, but the news soon 
reached the ears of one of the most influential 
chiefs in the southern district, and he brought 
in every man of his tribe. 

Capt. Howard says that the objection which 
some urge against Lieut. Beale’s plan, namely, 
that it is situated in the midst of a country which 
will ultimately be settled by the whites, has no 
force. It appears that this Reservation is bound- 
ed on the north by a desert country, on the west 
by alake, and on the east by the mountain region, 
on the south again lies an almost desert country. 
The Indians reside in tule houses of their own 
construction, but ina short time Lieut. Beale 
will teach them to erect adobe buildings. There 
are no ardent spirits permitted within the Reser- 
vation. The lakes and streams afford an abun- 
dance of fish, and the prairie abounds with game. 
Many of the Indians are employed in dressing 
skins. Some specimens of their work we have 
seen. Capt. Howard had a “big talk” with 
the Merced Indians the day before yesterday. 
They are nearly all going to the Reservation. 

The Four Creek country is fast settling up. 
On Tule River, where six months ago there was 
only one family, there is now a populatian of 
some fifty persons.— WN. ¥. Tribu 
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THIS IS THE EFFECT OF SHOEMAKING. 

“This is the effect of shoemaking,” said a 
young mechanic to us the other day, shaking a 
well-filled purse in our face. It was not said 
boastingly, but with an honest pride. We wish 
to refer our readers toa few particulars in the 
history of this young man. He is the fourth 
son of an industrious mechanic, who had known 
the heights of affluence and the depths of pover- 
ty. His eldest is, we believe, a talented and 
useful member of society. A second was a me- 
chanic, a hard-working fellow. The third has 
acquired an excellent education after much labor 
and hard work, through his own means. The 
youngest son, hith to whom we introduce the 
reader, was brought up in the conviction that la- 
bor was derogatory to respectability —that wealth 
was the highest good that could be enjoyed by 
mortals. He was early sent to school, then to 
the academy, preparatory to a course of profes- 
sional studies. Meanwhile, his old father was 
toiling and starving to attain the distinctions at- 
tendant on wealth, merely for the sake of his 
children ; but still willing to forego all the plea- 
sures and emoluments of the world, if his sons 
could be useful and lauded in the community. 

The young man entered upon his studies, con- 
vinced that he was the son of a rich man com- 
paratively, and consequently he was entitled to 
a * full swing,” in all the frolics and sprees that 
come off. Books, and duty itself, were mere 
subservients to fun. So when his six months 
were completed he came home to his disappoint- 
ed parents, a wild, reckless, indolent boy, instead 
of the sedate, fixed and ambitious young man. 
He loitered about home some time, but his 
father’s constitution was broken, his sales low, 
and his returns nothing. Starvation was brought 
before the family. Fruitless and equally many 
were the applieations which the young man made 
at the trading establishments in the city for oc- 
cupation. ere were more clerks than there 
were merchants, and more traders than buyers. 
Worn out with fatigue and the stings of con- 
science for his former misspent time, with his 
spirit humbled, and nerved to undergo any pri- 
vation rather than return without employment 
to his father’s house, the shop of every me- 
chanic from the blacksmith’s to the jeweller’s 
was besieged ; but it was a time of general de- 

ression in business—every man looked out for 
bis own good. So without blame, conscious that 
he had done his best to obtain an occupation, 
the young man went home. The well spread 
table, the carpetted floor, and the refinement 
which was visible in the household but seemed 
to aggravate the misery of its tenants. 

One day the young man was in the shop of a 
shoemaker, who had amassed by his industry 
respectable fortune, while he had built up a rep- 
utation which can never die from the memory of 
the community in which he lived. “Why don’t 
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you go to work ?” asked the old man. “I can’t 
get any thing to do,” was the response. “Come 
and learn my trade,” said the old man. It was 
a bargain. The pampered son of fortune became 
the apprentice of honest father . His good 
habits endeared him sensibly to the generous 
shoemaker, and the progress which he made in 
his new avocation surprised every one who had 
been formerly acquainted with his idle habits. 
The old man died ; during his illness he carried 
on the business of the shop, and received for his 
services some old tools which had been the pro- 
perty of his employer. He commenced business 
for himself, but soon went into a flourishing vil- 
lage and entered a large establishment as a jour- 
neyman. His love for study and refinement in- 
creased. The best society was thrown open be- 
fore him. The confidence of his employer was 
unbounded in his integrity, his shop-mates were 
pleased with his native talent and his address—he 
became the sun of their little circle ; and when 
he left his employer with the hope of obtaining 
a more lucrative situation, his loss was severe- 
ly lamented. We were recently conversing 
with this young men upon the false pride 
which ruined so many boys. Said he: “IfI 
had obtained a clerkship when I sought it, I 
should have been an outcast in society, and a 
beggar. This is the effect of shoemaking, of in- 
dustry, and enterprise—a good reputation, a 


clear conscience, and a happy life.”—Natchez 
Free Trader. 


AMERICAN COAL BASINS. 


Sir Charles Lyell, the eminent geologist, in 
his “‘Travelsin North America,” says :—“ From 
Uniontown we went to Brownsville, on the Mon- 
ongahela, where the country consists of coal 
measures. I was truly astonished, now that I 
had entered the hydrographical basin of the Ohio, 
at beholding the richness of the seams of coal 
which appear everywhere on the flanks of the 
hills, and at the bottom of the valleys, and are 
accessible in a degree which I never witnessed 
elsewhere. The time has not yet arrived—the 
soil being still densely covered with the prime- 
val forest, and manufacturing industry in its in- 
fancy—when the full value of this inexhaustible 
supply of cheap fuel can be appreciated ; but the 
resources which it will one day afford to a re- 
gion capable, by its agricultural produce alone, 
of supporting a large population, are truly mag- 
nificent. In order to estimate the advantages 
ef such a region, we must reflect that the great 
navigable rivers (the Alleghany, Monongahela, 
and Qhio) intersect it, and lay open on their 
banks level seams of coal. I found at Browns- 
ville a bed, ten feet thick, of good bituminous 
coal, commonly called the ‘Pittsburg Seam.’ 
— out in the river cliffs near the water’s 
edge. So great are the facilities for procuring 
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this fuel, that already is it found profitable to 
convey it in flat-boats for the use of steamships at . 
New Orleans, 2,000 miles distant, in spite of 
the dense forest bordering the intermediate 
river plains, whose timber may be obtained at 
the cost of felling it.” 


ACTS OF LOVE. 


Each one of a thousand acts of love costs very 
little by itself, and yet, when viewed altogether, 
who can estimate their value? What is it that 
secures for one the name of a kind neighbor? 
Not the doing of half a dozen great favors in as 
many years, but the little every day kindnesses, 
neither of ‘which seems of much consequence 
considered in itself, but their continued repetition 
throws a sunlight over the whole neighborhood. 
It is so, too, in the family. The child whose 
good offices are always ready when they are 
wanted—to run up stairs or down—to get chips 
or rock the cradle, or to run on an érrand and 
“right back ”’—and all with a cheerful look and 
pleasant temper, has a reward along with such 
good deeds. If a little girl cannot take her grand- 
father on her lap, as he takes her on his, she 
can get his slippers, or put away his book, or 
gently comb his.thin locks; and, whether she 
thinks of it or not, these little kindnesses, that 
come from a loving heart, are the sunbeams that 
lighten up a dark and woful world.—Child’s 
Journal. . 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE BIBLE. 


There are in all, sixty-six books which com- 
prise the volume of Holy Writ which are attrib- 
uted to more than thirty different authors or wri- 
ters of the whole. Half of the New Testament 
was composed by Paul, and the next largest wri- 
ter is the gentle and beloved John. With the 
single exception of Paul, neither history nor tra- 
dition has testified that those powerful thinkers 
and writers ever enjoyed the Seesiiin of educa- 
tion, or that they were trained to sholarship and 
learning ; yet how ably have they written; what 
eminent characters have been chronicled by them; 
and what great events recorded, both for time 
and eternity. 

Jeremiah is sorrowful; Isaiah sublime; Da- 
vid poetical; Daniel sagacious; Habakkuk and 
Haggai terrible and denunciatory; but they all 
seem to have exercised their natural gifts under 
the influence of Divine direction and inspiration. 
Moses, with his vast knowledge and profound 
intelligence—the legislator, the reformer, the 
deliverer, commenced the work ; and John with 
his depth of feeling and exquisite tenderness and 
simplicity, completed it. 


A man in business must put up with many 
affronts, if he loves his own quiet.— W. Penn. 
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THE DUMB CHILD. 


She is my only girl: 
I asked for her as some most precious thing, 
For all unfinish’d was Love’s jewell’d ring, 
Till set with this soft pearl ; 
The shade that Time brought forth I could not see ; 
How pure, how perfect seemed the gift to me! 


Oh, many a soft old tune 
{ used to sing unto that deaden’d ear, 
And suffer’d not the lightest footstep near, 
Lest she might wake too soon; 
And hushed her brothers’ laughter while she lay— 
Ah, needless care! I might have let them play! 


’T was long ere I believed 
That this one daughter might not speak to me; 
Waited and watch’d, God knows how patiently! 
How willingly deceived : 
Vain Love was long the untiring nurse of Faith, 
And tended hope until it starved to death. 


Oh! if she could but hear 
For one short hour, till I her tongue might teach 
To call me MotHER, in the broken speech 

That thrills the mother’s ear! 
Alas! those seal’d lips never may be stirr’d 
To the deep music of that lovely word. 


My heart is sorely tried 
To see her kneel, with such a reverent air, 
Beside her brothers at their evening prayer ; 
Or lift those earnest eyes 
To watch our lips, as though our words she knew,— 
Then moves her own, as she were speaking too. 


I’ve watch’d her looking up 
To the bright wonder of a sunset sky, 
With such a depth of meaning in her eye, 
That I could almost hope 
The struggling soul would. burst its binding cords, 
And the long pent up thoughts flow forth in words. 


The song of bird and bee, 
The chorus of the breezes, streams, and groves, 
All the grand music to which Nature moves, 
Are wasted melody 
To her; the world of sound a tuneless void; 
While even silence hath its charm destroyed. 


Her face is very fair; 

Her blue eye beautiful; of finest mould 

The soft white brow, o’er which, in waves of gold, 
Ripples her shining hair. 

Alas! this lovely temple closed must be, 

For He who made it keeps the master-key. 


Wills He the mind within 
Should from earth’s Babel-clamor be kept free, 
E’en that His stil] small voice and step might be 
Heard at its inner shrine, 
Through that deep hush of soul, with clearer thrill? 
Then should I grieve ?— O, murmuring heart be stil]! 


She seems to have a sense 
Of quiet gladness in her noiseless play, . 
She hath a pleasant smile, a gentle way, 
Whose voiceless eloquence 
Touches all hearts, though I had once the fear 
That even nER FATHER would not care for her. 


Thank God it is not so! 
And when his sons are playing merrily 
She comes and leans her head upon his knee. 
Oh! at such times I know— 
By his full eye and tones subdued and mild— 
How his heart yearns over his silent child. 


“BE STILL.” 


I come to Thee, my gracious God, 
For grace to bow beneath thy rod; 
To acquiesce in all thy will 
And learn the important word— 
‘ Be still.” 


Thou seest my feeble frame opprest ; 
In vain my spirit sighs for rest ; 
But, Lord, perform thy holy will, 
And bid thy servant to 
* Be still.” 


Thou know’st how wayward is my mind, 
While all thy ways are just and kind: 
O! make me love “thy holy will,” 
And teach my spirit to 

* Be still.” 


WESTERN AFRICA. 
[Concluded from page 190. ] 

We left Lagos on the 12th of September, not 
without some apprehension of Canger, especiall 
as we had to pass the village of Agboyi, which 
was known to be in favor of Kosoko. Mr. Den- 
nard and myself thought it lawful to charge our 
double-barelled guns with very heavy shot. Much 
of the lake was so shallow that the canoe men 
pushed their narrow crafts rapidly through the 
water with long poles made of a single foot- 
stalk of palm leaf. We did not.enter the main 
river, buta deep and narrow creek or cut-off called 
Itaw. At the mouth we sawa little white flag hung 
there by the people of Agboyi, asa token of 
submission to the English. The creek led us 
into the heart of a dismal and extensive man- 
grove swamp, where the stench was so disagree- 
able that we were glad to make use of cologne 
to conceal it. In less than an hour we oie at 


Agboyi, where we found a palisade across the 


stream with a natrow passage for canoes. The 
village stands on a flat piece of damp ground in 
the midst of the swamp, yet the people, amount- 
ing to several hundred, appear to be healthy.— 
Two or three miles further up the banks of the 
creek became higher and the soil dry. Flowers 
of different colors hung in clusters, and festoons 
among the exceedingly dense foliage of the for- 
est, and the air resounded with the various notes 
of birds. In the afternoon we entered the Ogun. 
The scenery continued the same, as also on the 
following day, presenting a continued mass of 
forest, in which the trunks of all the trees are 
nearly white. In some places the clustering 
leaves of trees, vines and bushes have the ap- 
pearance of a solid perpendicular wall of ver- 
dure. The woods were full of large and small 
birds, some of which uttered melodious notes, 
and others screamed forth the most discordant 
cries imaginable. Every now and then we saw 
a troop of monkeys among the branches of the 
trees; but although I have been several day’s 
journey up St. Paul’s river, and have made a 
good many journeys in Yarriba and the adjacent 
countries I have never been so fortunate as to be 
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pelted by these mischievous animals, as some 
travellers report that they have been. Possibly 
monkeys have abandoned the practice of throw- 
ing sticks, fruit, &c., at people, and have betaken 
themselves to better manners. Well behaved as 
they were, however, I could not resist the temp- 
tation of shooting one, in which bad example I 
was followed by Mr. Dennard. To this the ladies 
objected as wanton cruelty, but the canoemen 
were pleased, and declared that monkeys were 
excellent eating, better than squirrels. We 
took their word for it and did not partake of 
the delicacy. 

This part of the African coast rises gradually 
from the sea without hills or stones. Yet the 
ascent is so rapid that the tide does not ascend 
the Ogun one-tenth of the distance that it does 
the Gambia. To-day I noticed in a bluff of the 
river ~ small deposit of drift similar to that in 
the Atlantic States, but the stones were not so 
large nor so much water-worn. I have seen this 
drift higher up the river and several day’s jour- 
ney from the sea on the plains of Yarriba, but 
always in small quantities. 

On the night of the 13th we pitched our tent 
on a beautiful sandbank, between the unpene- 
trable forest and the water. I found that our 
party consisted of about 20 canoes, and more 
than 40 natives, only 8 or 10 of whom were 
heathens. ‘The rest were membcrs of the mis- 
sion churches at Abbeokuta. Before returning 
to rest they asked me to pray with them, which 
I did in the Yarriba language. 

Next morning, the 14th, we arose about 3 
o’clock, and prepared for an early departure, but 
before we were quite ready to start, and before 
we had taken down our tent there came a pelt- 
ing shower of rain which detained us, wrapped 
up in the canoes till daylight. In the afternoon 
we frequently saw farms on the banks of the ri- 
ver, and passed several villages belonging to the 
Egbas, or people of Abbeokuta. There were a 
great many grassy islands in the stream, and its 
banks were sometimes overhung by thick shady 
trees, the branches of which were so disposed as 
to form romantic recesses and bowers. Ten or 
twelve miles below Abbeokuta there are masses 
of hard gneiss in the river which would obstruct 
the passage of steamers, though not of barges. 
Toward sunset we were amazed by vast numbers 
of parrots coming to roost on the large cotton 
trees on the farms. Though there were some 
dozen of these trees the birds were not all able 
to find a sleeping place, which caused them to 
fly hither and thither in a discontented manner, 
filling the air with their harsh cries. The par- 
rots of this country are nearly dove-colored, and 
have bright red tails. When tamed they learn 
to talk as readily as any of their tribe. Parrote 
are unwittingly great tell-tales, being sure to re- 
peat in your presence the words which they are 
accustomed to hear in the family. I knew one 


which had a knack of saying very plainly,— 
“That’s a lie ;” and others have been heard to 
use worse language. 

We arrived some time after night at a village 
named, Agbamaya, 7 miles from Abbeokuta, 
where we slept under a shed covered with thatch, 
All our property was obliged to be left on the 
bank of the river, and in the canoes, exposed to 
the natives, yet nothing was missing. It is a 
fact well worthy of being recorded, that during 
the last ten years hundreds of loads have been 
carried from the coast of Abbeokuta for the mis- 
sionaries, and not one had ever been stolen or 
lost; neither is any one ever sent with the car- 
riers to take care of thegoods. Whoever appligs 
for a load to carry gets it if there is one ready, 
and he is sure to deliver it safely. I have re. 
peatedly delivered property to men in this way 
that I knew nothing about, and have never 
been disappointed in my expectation that it 
would be safely conveyed to its place of des- 
tination. Yet I must not be understood to inti- 
mate that the people are all honest. Some of 
the men who carry your property in perfect safety 
would probably steal a part of it from your 
house if he could find opportunity after they have 
fulfilled their trust by delivering it to your own 
keeping. 

The simplest transactions in Africa, as leaving 
a camping place in the morning, requires a great 
deal of bother and consumes twice as much time 
as necessary. After experiencing the full quota 
of this vexation on the morning of the 16th, we 
departed from the bank of the river at Agba- 
maya. The men were mounted on the usual po- 
nies of the country, 12 or 15 hands high, and 
the ladies were borne by natives in a kind of se- 
dan chair; all sent to us by our friends, the 
missionaries in Abbeokuta. Mr. Dennard had 
rode but a few paces till his horse came down 
broadside to the ground. Such mishaps are not 
to be regarded by those who ride African ponies, 
for their strength is often even less than their 
size would lead us to expect. Our path led us 
through a beautiful country where hills and val- 
leys, farms and clumps of trees were continually 
presenting new scenes. The high masses of 
granite which arise in and around Abbeokuta 
were visible before us, and a vast expanse of 
prairie appeared in the distance on our left hand. 

Abbeokuta is about 10 miles in circuit, and 
contains some 60,000 inhabitants, or in the opin- 
ion of others, 100,000. Through the labors of 
the English missionaries several hundred of the 
people have abandoned their idols, and a good 
part of these are now able to read the word of 
God in their native tongue. The Egbas are one 
tribe of the Yarribas. 

Our own destination was not Egba but Yar- 
riba proper, which lies further interior. We 
were detained in Abbeokuta for some time, how- 
ever, by sickness. Mr. Lacy’s eyes were £0 
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much affected by the fever that he left the coun- 
try soon after his recovery. Finding a coast 
station indispensable to our operations in the in- 
terior, Mr. Dennard returned to Lagos to estab- 
lish one in that place. It thus devolved on my- 
self and consort to proceed alone to the kingdom 
of Yarriba. Circumstances required that we 
should settle first in Ijaye, two days journey 
from Abbeokuta. At this place the English had 
commenced a station a few montbs before our ar- 
rival. My wife had just had the fever, and my- 
self dysentery, so that we were obliged to be 
carried to Ijaye in hammocks, made by tying the 
ends of a strong sheet to a pole. A more disagreea- 
ble mode of travelling can scarcely be conceived, es- 
pecially when the sun pours his rays upon you 
with a power which bids defiance to your um- 
brella. 

October 21st, we left Abbeokuta and went 9 
miles to a village called Atadi. From this place 
to Ijaye, 50 miles distant, there are neither 
farms nor habitations. Most of the way lies 
through partially wooded prairies, where the 
grass is from 6 to 15 feet in height and exceed- 
ingly thick set and strong. The trees in these 
prairies are low and scrubby with wide spreading 
branches. The country rises so gradually as to 
present the appearance of a continued plain, yet 
it is well watered by clear streams, bordered by 
a narrow belt of forest on each side. About 20 
miles from Abbeokuta we came to the river Ogun 
in an extensive forest, where there are many huge 
tall trees. In this forest there are two high hills 
between which the river rushes and roars among 
large rocks of white quartose gneiss. The path 
winds along the eastern hill above the waters of 
the river. Beyond these hills the country is 
open and level as before. According to the ba- 
rometer Ijaye is 957 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is a crowded town, ahout 6 miles in cir- 
cuit. The surrounding country is undulating 
and productive. From 3 to 6 miles of the town 
in various directions, there are picturesque hills, 
some covered with large trees, and others com- 
posed of naked granite. 

I came to Ijaye in 1851, at which time Kumi, 
the chief gave me a site to build on. On my 
return I found the place still vacant, and imme- 
diately we began preparations to build. For the 
present we are obliged to live in a native house, 
the rooms of which are scarcely 6 feet wide, and 
little more than 6 feet high. Since my arrival 
here I have had a very severe attack of fever. 
The dry season has fairly set in and the weather 
is sultry, though the thermometer seldom reaches 
90°. On the 12th inst. it was 93°. 

Having now sketched my progress to my home 
in Africa, I propose hereafter to say but little 
of myself, and to fill my letters with such facts 
as I may be able to state concerning the kingdom 
of Yarriba, its animals, plants, &c., and the 
manners and the customs of the people. Yet I 


shall occasionally advert to the progress of our 
mission, supposing that some of your readers 
will be as much interested in this as anything 
else I could write. I suppose that a good meth- 
od of stating facts will be to arrange them with 
some regularity under their appropriate heads, 
beginning with a description of the country. B. 





A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TREE IN OREGON. 

A Mr. Brooks, writing from Olympia, Oregon, 
Says : 

“ A strange and beautiful tree has lately been 
found here, which is from one to seven feet high, 
with a leaf resembling that of the pear, and the 
trunk and branches those of the orange. The 
upper side of the leaf is coated with gum, of the 
consistence of oil, and it is highly fragrant, the 
odor resembling that of bergamot or ripe fruit. 
It will be a highly ornamental and desirable ad- 
dition to our gardens, as it is an evergreen.” 





ELEMENTARY BODIES—PLANTS. 


Of the large number of elementary substances 
recognized by chemists, only a few enter in- 
to the composition of vegetables, to form their 
ultimate constituents. In the immediate con- 
stituents of plants, the wonderful variety we dis- 
cover upon an analysis of their substance, is the 
result of the variable proportions in which the 
primordial elements combine with each other. 
Sugar and ligneous fibre present a marked differ- 
ence in their external characteristics, yet they 
consist of precisely similar elements, viz :—car- 
bon, hydrogen and oxygen. The ultimate ele- 
ments found in plants, are carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, potassium, sodium, calcium, 
magnesium, iron, manganese, and silicon. In 
the ashes produced by the incineration of vege- 
table matters, Fluorine has recently been discov- 
ered. It has also been detected in the bones 
and teeth of animals of the graminiverous tribes, 
being supplied, no doubt, by the vegetables 
they devour as food. It is a concomitant of 
phosphoric acid, and exists as generally diffused 
on the earth’s surface, as that acid itself. The 
entire number of elements known to chemists, 
is fifty-six. Potasium and sodium are two met- 
als. Combined with oxygen, they form the two 
basic substances denominated potass and soda— 
alkalies soluble in water. Calcium and magne- 
sium, are likewise metals, and with oxygen, form 
the compounds, lime and magnesia, both of 
which, as well as potass and soda, are of inesti- 
mable value in agriculture, and very generally 
diffused. Manganese is a metal, which is found 
invariably with iron, to which, so far as its more 
important qualities or properties are concerned, 
it is strikingly analogous, though by no means 
identic. Chlorine, with hydrogen, forms hydro- 
chloric acid—with sodium, it forms culinary 
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salt. The elements of chlorine, sodium and bro- 
mine, are principally valuable in securing the 
development and maturation of marine plants, 
or those which grow in, or on the borders of salt 
water. All of these elements have assigned to them 
some important function in the economy of veg- 
etation, and the soil, and manure, and mode of 
cultivation which gives to the plant, the frecst 
and most constant, and most /iberal supply of 
them, is that which is the best adapted to its 
habits, and the most certain to secure success. — 
We all know that the al/altesoperate a most sal- 
utary effect, both upon certain soils and certain 
crops. Lime and ashes are highly valuable, and 
so are the more concentrated manures of this 
class, potash, &c.—Germantown Telegraph. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Firour anp Meat—The market is dull, and 
Flour is lower. Sales at $9 00 per bbl., for stand- 
ard brands,$9 50a $9 624 forextra. We quote Rye 
Flour at $5, and Pennsylvania Corn Meal at $ 375 
per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat is scarce, and holders general! 
ask $2 18 for white and $2 08 for red, per renew | 
Rye continues scarce. Last Sales of Pennsylvania 
at $1.15. Corn is scarce, and yellow is in demand 
at 84c. afloat. Asale of 1000 bushels from store 
was mae at 81.a82cents. Oats are scarce and 
in demand, at 56 cents. 


A special Meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Friends’ Central School, will be held on Fourth 
day afternoon next, the 2ist instant, at 4 o’clock. 

Phila., 6 mo. 17, 1854. J. M. Extis, Clerk. 

C+"The Visiting Committee meet half an hour 
earlier. . 


FEMALE TEACHERS WANTED. 
Female Teachers wanted for the Schools under 
the care of Green Street Preparative Meeting, at the 
commencement of the Session, Ist of Ninth month 
next. For further particulars, apply to David Ellis, 
No. 259 Franklin Street above Green; or, to Jane 
Johnson, 225 North Fourth Street. 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. 


The Summer Session of this School will commence 
on 2d day the 15th of Fifth month next, and continue 
Twenty weeks. The usual branches of a thorough 
English education will be taught, together with the 
Latin language. Lectures on various Scientific sub- 
jects, will be delivered during the term, illustrated by 
appropriate apparatus. Terms $60 per session, one- 
half payable in advance, the remainder at the close of 
the term. For further information address the Princi- 
pal, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 

DANIEL FOULKE, Principal 
4mo. 1, 1854.-2m. HGH FOULKE, Jr.,Teacher 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL tor BOYS, 
Near Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 


The Summer Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the 22d of Fifth month, and continue 20 
weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 

For reference and further information, address the 
Patncirat, Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 

4th mo. 15—tf, HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
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: eo WANTED,—As Principal of the Male 

department of Friends’ Central School, Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of the 
Society of Friends; be well qualified to teach the 
higher branches; and, if competent, to lecture on 
Scientific subjects, his compensation will be increased. 


To such a one, with satisfactory references, a room 
capable of accommodating a large school, together 
with class and lecture rooms, &c., &c., is offered; 
with the use of a large collection of Astronomical and 
other Scientific apparatus. 


Dituwvn Parrisa, S. W. Corner 8th 
and Arch Sts. 

Josepn C. Turnrenny, S. E. Corner 
10th and Spruce Sts. 


J. M. Exuis, Clerk Vis. Com. 


Apply to 


‘TBE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY, published by 

his children, may be obtained of their agent, 
Ethan Comly, No. 25 North Second Street; Wm. W. 
Moore, 77 Filbert Street, Philadelphia: of James C. 
Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; Dr. Wm. Seaman, 75 
Madison Street; or, James Ketchum, 373 Pearl St., 
New York: Israel J. Graham, Corner Baltimore and 
Entaw Sts., Baltimore: or, of the Subscribers, in By- 
berry, Penna., who have also for sale the following 
Books, which are offered at reduced prices :— 


Journals of John Woolman, Hugh Judge, and Elias 
Hicks, each ‘ ‘ 75 
6 Isaac Martin, Rufus Hall, and Joshua 
Evans, each . : 31 
o Sarah Grubb, Dymond’s Essay, Fox’s 
Doctrinals, (a few pages imperfect) 
each . ° ° 50 
Indian Natives, Jones’ Analysis, Coburn’s Review, 
and Truth Vindicated, each . 31 
Friend or Advocate of Truth, Janney’s Conversa- 
tions, Janney’s Poems, and Gilbert’s Narratives, 
&e., each . . ' 37 
Memoirs of Ann Byrd, and Turford’s Grounds of 
Holy Life, each ° . . 20 
Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. ° ° 
Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols. . 
Odd volumes of Miscellany, . . 
Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of various indi- 
viduals, bound and lettered, as follows: Sarah 
Watson, Ann Moore, Phebe Speakman, Nicholas 
Waln, Clements Willitts, Warner Mifflin, James 
Simpson, John Pemberton, Jacob Lindley, Wm. 
Blakey, and Account of Nicholites,each 25 


Cuartes and Emmor Comty. 
Byberry, Fifth mo. 6, 1854.—tf. 
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ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, for 
Young Men and Boys—It is intended to commence 
the Summer Session of this Institution on Ist of 5th 


mo. next. The course of instruction will be extensive 
and thorough. A series of Lectures will be delivered 
by the Teacher on various Scientific subjects, illustra- 
ted by appropriate apparatus; also on Anatomy and 
Physiology by a medical practitioner. Terms per 
session of 5 months 56 dollars. 


No extras except for the Greek and Latin languages 
which will be 5 dollars each. 


For reference and further particulars address the 
Principal, London Grove Post Office, Chester Co., Pa. 


BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
3d mo. 18—2m. 


——— 


Merrihew & Thompson, Pra., Merchant ab. 4th ste 





